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finance from 1862 to 1878. Reutern was concerned primarily with the .stabilization of the paper ruble and the improvement of Russia's balance of payments through the strengthening of her export position. Railway construction was an essential element in his program for the development of Russian national resources, which he regarded as necessary to assure the country some degree of prosperity. In Reutern's opinion, however, the treasury was unable to finance the building of railways. The only practical solution, according to this view, was to enlist the services of private, especially foreign, capital. It was also argued that the government7s record in railway building was not encouraging: it took the state nine years (1842-1851) to complete the St. Petersburg-Moscow line, and the cost per mile was exorbitant. Financial stringency, pressure of powerful interests affiliated with the higher bureaucracy, and Reutern's influence with the emperor determined the character of Russian railway policy.
Its basic principles were laid down in an imperial decree of January 26, 1857, which established the General Company of Russian Railways nominally headed by the Russian banker Baron Alexander Stig-litz (son of a German expatriate who made one of the largest fortunes in Russia and eventually became banker to the imperial court) but actually controlled by a syndicate of Dutch, English, and French banking houses. The company undertook to build within ten years 4,000 miles of railway lines; it was given the privilege of operating them for ninety-five years, the government guaranteeing 5 per cent interest on the capital invested. In spite of the highly advantageous terms of the concession, the General Society soon ran into financial difficulties and proved unable to meet its commitments. In 1861 its charter was amended; the company received substantial subsidies and was relieved of the obligation of building some of the lines stipulated in the original agreement; its headquarters, however, were transferred from Paris to St. Petersburg, and four of the fourteen members of the managing board were appointed by the Russian government. In spite of this inauspicious start the government persevered in a policy of concessions accompanied by official guarantees. Until 1865 it was the practice to grant railway concessions only to foreign companies. Russian financial disorders and the spread of the revolutionary movement in the early 1860% however, dealt a severe blow to Russian credit abroad, and attempts at organizing new foreign companies, in spite